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book under review constitute virtually a brief popularization of the 
more extended study. 

The sixth chapter deals with the greenback interlude. The seventh 
chapter reviews the condition of the farmer in the eighties, thus furnish- 
ing the historical basis for a consideration of the people 's party and the 
populist movement of the early nineties to which the eighth and ninth 
chapters are devoted. The movement for free silver and the presiden- 
tial campaign of 1896 constitute the subject matter of chapters eleven 
and twelve, while the thirteenth chapter concludes the volume with a 
brief review of radical movements since 1896. The author's concluding 
observation is that "The two most hopeful developments in American 
politics during recent years have been the progressive movement with 
its program of social justice, and the growth of independent voting — 
both developments made possible in large part by the agrarian crusade. ' ' 

Mr. Buck's account of the agrarian crusade represents an attempt to 
present a clear, concise, and connected narrative of the farmers' move- 
ment in the United States from the close of the civil war to the present. 
As such it has been well done. -The general reader will find it both 
interesting and instructive. Such a study, however, has the defects of 
its merits. The specialist will be disappointed with the brevity and 
exceedingly general character of the narrative. For the benefit of those 
who desire a more thorough and comprehensive account of the granger, 
greenback, populist, and progressive movements, not to mention minor 
movements and organizations, a useful bibliography is appended. The 
value of the book is impaired by the comparative absence of footnotes. 
Judged, however, in harmony with the general purpose and spirit of 
the series to which the; volume belongs, one might say that it represents 
a worthy contribution to the history of this period. 

Louis Bernard Schmidt 

Woodrow Wilson and the world war. A chronicle of our own times. 
By Charles Seymour. [The chronicles of America. Edited by 
Allen Johnson under the supervision of the committee on publica- 
tion of the Yale university council] (New Haven: Yale university 
press, 1921. 382 p. $5.00) 
Woodrow Wilson as I know him. By Joseph P. Tumulty. (New York : 
Doubleday, Page and company, 1921. 553 p. $5.00) 
As yet the number of formal works dealing specifically with Wood- 
row Wilson, aside from the more general accounts which more or less 
incidentally bring him into prominence, is exceeded by the many books 
which have Theodore Roosevelt as their subject. This number, however, 
increases steadily, and two deserving attention are the books of Mr. 
Tumulty and Mr. Seymour. They are the more welcome as it becomes 
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increasingly apparent that the former president is not going to write 
his own side of the story, and the student is forced to content himself 
with such light as may be shed by those who have come in contact with 
him, and by the documents already available or to be forthcoming 
from time to time. 

Two very different types of work are these contributions under con- 
sideration. Mr. Tumulty's is the testimony of an associate and friend, 
little tempered by critical analysis. Mr. Seymour, on the other hand, 
approaches his subject from the point of view of a scholar accustomed to 
sifting materials and weighing evidence. The scope of the two works 
is not exactly the same; nevertheless the difference is not so great as 
might be expected. Mr. Tumulty, who became Mr. Wilson's private 
secretary soon after the latter 's entrance into politics, devotes some 
space to his chief's earlier public career, but much more attention is 
paid to the eight years from 1913 to 1921, and it is with this period that 
Woodrow Wilson and the world war has to do. 

Though partisan and to a certain extent avowedly a defense of Mr. 
Wilson and his course, the secretary's book does add in some degree 
to the materials which will in the end allow a real appraisal of the 
man around whom has waged such bitter controversy. Some intimate 
disclosures are calculated to correct certain widespread impressions 
which the author is convinced are erroneous. For instance, he denies 
the charge that Mr. Wilson was incapable of seeing any side of an issue 
but his own, that he was impervious to argument. Equally, however, 
does his narrative substantiate what Mr. Seymour thinks was one of 
the principal causes of the president's failure to win the support neces- 
sary to carry his policies to completion: an inability to "capitalize his 
personal advantages in his political relations." 

Despite their approach from different angles and with different mo- 
tives for writing the two authors manage in many respects to present 
surprisingly similar portraits of the man who forms the central figure 
of their narratives. Mr. Tumulty, with all his Irish ardor, emphasizes 
the human side of Mr. Wilson, his lovableness as exhibited to those who 
had broken through the crust of shy reserve which enveloped him, his 
high idealism, his belief in the long run in the soundness of the people 
whose aspirations he was able to voice. Mr. Seymour, weighing meticu- 
lously the mistakes as well as the constructive successes of the president, 
comes to the conclusion that Mr. Wilson was not an originator, was 
lacking in the ability to work as one of a team, was slow to adjust himself 
to new conditions, to emerge from the provincialism which blinded him 
at first to the significance of the European struggle. His idealism, 
however, Mr. Seymour does not ignore or underestimate. Nor does he 
deny a capacity for growth which in the end brought the president for 
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the moment into the most commanding position in the world. But, 
though he "lacked the capacity for carrying to practical success the 
ideal which he preached." particularly at the Versailles conference, 
. . . "To assume that he must accordingly be adjudged a failure is 
to ignore the significance of the ideals to which he awakened the world. 
Much there was that was unattainable and intangible, but its value to 
mankind in the development of international relations may be inestim- 
able." 

While Mr. Seymour has attempted to state without prejudice his 
impressions of Mr. Wilson — and few there will be who can find fault 
with his marshaling of facts on which to base his estimate — it is impos- 
sible that his conclusions will meet with universal approbation. Men 
will as strongly approve of or as ardently detest the former president and 
all his works. Friends of Mr. Wilson will be inclined to believe that 
something less than justice is done in the characterization. They will 
deny that "his most notable characteristic is the will to dominate"; 
but, on the other hand, anti-Wilsonites will vehemently reject the quali- 
fication that "in conference he is apt to be tolerant of the opinions of 
others, by no means dictatorial in manner, and apparently anxious to 
obtain facts on both sides of the argument." Such a statement finds 
confirmation in the account of how the president sought information 
from and relied on the advice from the "experts" who accompanied 
him to Paris. Admirers will not agree that he "lacks . . . the power 
of quick decision which is apt to characterize the masterful executive," 
that he "is prone to temporize, anxious to prevent an issue from ap- 
proaching a crisis, evidently in tbe hope that something may 'turn up' 
to improve the situation and obviate the necessity of conflict." As 
time passes and rancor subsides a middle ground will gradually be 
assumed by those who care to harbor an impartial judgment ; a happy 
mean which undoubtedly will be somewhat removed from the stand 
taken by Mr. Tumulty or Mr. Dodd on the one hand, and at least 
equally far from that taken by Mr. Wilson's detractors or the other. 
And while Mr. Seymour's more stringent extremes will be deserted and 
something more will be granted to Mr. Wilson than Mr. Seymour is 
willing to concede, his portrait will very likely come to be accepted in 
its general outlines as approaching the middle ground. 

Both authors, the one outspokenly, the other in a more guarded man- 
ner, bear witness to the opposition which amounted to downright per- 
sonal hostility and which arose to an appreciable extent from Mr. 
Wilson's liberal attitude, not alone with respect to his views of a just 
peace, but in all his domestic policies. What was distressingly obvious 
during the days between the armistice and the signing of the treaty by 
the German envoys, namely, that Wilson faced an implacable although 
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sometimes intangible mass of conservative reaction, is amply evidenced 
in the pages of Woodrow Wilson and the world war. This same kind 
of dead weight of opposition blocked or attempted to block the internal 
policies favored by the president prior to the entrance of America into 
the war. Mr. Tumulty adduces incident after incident to demonstrate 
the nature and extent of the forces which planted themselves against 
the program which Mr. Wilson laid out for his administration. 

In estimating the world war in so far as it can be dissociated from 
Woodrow Wilson only praise can be recorded. In reducing to the 
compass of one of the volumes of the Chronicles the mass of material, 
the multiplicity of facts involved in a study of America and its relation 
to the struggle, Mr. Seymour's book is an admirable piece of work. 
From the tangle of events the salient features are extracted to make 
an absorbing yet veracious and balanced story. In places the presenta- 
tion becomes absolutely brilliant, as, for example, in the chapter on the 
"Ways of the peace conference." As a real contribution to American 
historiography the volume takes its place among the foremost not only 
of the Chronicles but of all works dealing with very recent events. 

In Woodrow Wilson as I know Mm Mr. Tumulty has maintained a 
running commentary on public events as they involved the personality 
of his central theme. Many gaps exist if one is seeking a comprehensive 
tale, and, it must be said, there are not a few omissions which detract 
from a satisfactory account of affairs as they revolved about the person 
of the president. Somewhat unconsciously, one must believe, the best 
foot is put forward. Still, while there is not very much that is new 
in the book, aside from some letters, dispatches, and personal conversa- 
tions detailed by the secretary, and while what is given often merely 
whets the appetite for more, one is glad to have this contribution, and 
Mr. Tumulty has done no more than he should in presenting an aspect 
which for the time appears to be pushed into the background. 

L. B. Shippee 

A history of Minnesota. By William Watts Folwell. In four volumes. 
Volume i (St. Paul : Minnesota historical society, 1921. 533 p. $5.00) 
The commonwealths of the northwest which have long waited the 
scholarly and adequate telling of their history in a form which may 
be utilized by the average reader seem at length in a fair way to have 
this want supplied. Within recent years such a history of Illinois, in 
five volumes, edited and in part written by Clarence W. Alvord, has 
appeared; work on the first volume of a similar history of Wisconsin 
has been under way for several years; and the Minnesota historical 
society now presents the first installment of a comprehensive history of 
Minnesota, which is to be completed in four volumes, by William Watts 
Folwell, president emeritus of the University of Minnesota. 
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